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poverty becomes rich," and what is wrong for the clergy,
cannot.be right for the laity.

But Augustine tells us that though the covetous trades-
man curses at a loss and lies about prices, these are vices of
the man and not of the occupation, which may be carried on
without them. Aquinas's own decision is that it is per-
missible to trade in order to obtain the necessaries of life;
but to trade for the sake of gain is in itself base,ft8 unless
the gain is for some honourable purpose.

Aristotle, he says, distinguishes between two kinds of
exchange. There is, first, the natural exchange, where one
thing is exchanged for another, or wares for money, on
account of necessity; but this sort of exchange is rather that
of housekeepers or of statesmen, who have to provide neces-
saries for a family or a State. And there is the second sort
of exchange, where money is given for money or goods for
money, for the sake of gain. Such trade is in itself base,
for it is the servant of lust for gain, which knows no limit.84
So that trade in itself is base, in so far as it implies no neces-
sary or honourable end. Yet gain, the object of trade, is not
in itself, contrary to virtue (meaning that gain is not wrong,
only the measureless desire for gain). And as there is nothing
to prevent gain being devoted to some necessary or oven,
honourable object, this would make trade lawful; as, for
instance, wL.on a man seeks in trade a moderate gain for the
maintenance of his family or the relief of the poor; still more
when trade is carried on for the public good, that a country
may not bo without the necessaries of life, and tho merchant
looks upon tho gain, not as the object, but as tho reward of
his labour.85

Aquinas has accordingly no difficulty as to tho saying of
Chrysostom. Trade is indeed smful, lie says, when gain
itself is the ultimate object, still more when the article is
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